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CARY ED PANELS 


Vous I; JANUARY, 
BYZANTINE 
HE decorative treatment 


shown in the six examples 

of panel designs selected 

for the illustrations of this 

number is one of the most 
characteristic phases of Byzantine art. 
The whole tendency of Byzantine or- 
nament is towards low relief or total 
absence of relief, as, for instance, 
in the mosaic decoration so much 
used in the style. There is no ques- 
tion that very beautiful and extremely 
rich effects can be obtained with such 
treatment, but it lacks in vigor as 
compared with ‘relief ornament. Ef- 
fect of color was the main purpose 
aimed at by the Byzantine architects, 
and relief ornament, by reason of the 
shadows it cast, often interfered with 
the freedom desired by the decorator. 
Consequently from the beginning 
there is a steady tendency towards 
flat ornament. 

The pierced stone panels from Ra- 
venna are hardly more than surface 
ornament, the portions which have 
been cut away merely serving in ef- 
fect to give a background to the pat- 
tern. The character of the two 
panels from the Cathedral at Torcello 
is essentially identical with the other 
examples shown, the modelling being 
used to give variety to the eutiice, 
and the same may be said of the panel 
from St. Mark’s. 

The historical development of the 
Byzantine style has been indicated in 
outline in the issue of THE BROCHURE 
Series for March of last year, where 


height. 


four capitals from Ravenna were illus- 
trated, but it may be as well to again 
briefly point out the main facts. 
Through the mixture of Eastern 
(Persian) and Western (Greek) in- 
fluences at Constantinople, under 
Constantine and his Christian succes- 
sors, the architecture of this period 
showed a strong Oriental character 
with the accompanying exhuberence 
of ornament and love of detail, tem- 
pered by the Greek subtlety, re- 
finement and delicacy of expression. 
These qualities were all dominated by 
the Roman conception of mass and 


grandeur and constructional inven- 
tion. The movement began in Con- 


stantinople and was continued in 
Ravenna at the time of Justinian, and 
later for a short period in Venice. 
From the time of Constantine to that 
of Justinian, one hundred and fifty 
years, is a period of formation. Under 
the reign of Justinian, Ravenna being 
his Eapitol: Byzantine art reached its 
The three main centres of 
Byzantine art work are Constanti- 
nople, Ravenna, and Venice. Sta. 
Sophia at Constantinople has been 
looked upon by students as not only 
one of the most beautiful buildings 
ever erected, but as one of the most 
remarkable on account of its being 
the first known example of its type, 
and at the same time the most highly 
developed and complete single build- 
ing erected in the style. Its plan and 
the domical construction were after- 
wards adopted in most of the later 
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Byzantine work. S. Vitale at Ravenna 
1s similar in plan and has many other 
striking resemblances to Sta. Sophia 
and St. Mark’s in Venice is also easily 
connected by plain process of develop- 
ment with the two earlier buildings. 
Sta. Sophia, however, seemed to have 
no direct prototype. There is simi- 
larity in plan and in certain details 
of construction between it and the 
Roman baths of earlier times, but the 
connecting links which would natu- 
rally be looked for in the process of 
evolution do not appear. 


PIERCED STONE SCREEN IN THE CHURCH OF S. 
ROMUALDO IN CLASSE, RAVENNA. 


The monastery church of S. Romu- 
aldo, connected with the Monestery of 
Classe, contains a number of interest- 
ing details, but is of comparatively 
shght architectural importance as a 
whole. 

Il. to 1V 
PIERCED STONE SCREENS IN THE CHURCH OF S. 
VITALE, RAVENNA. 

S. Vitale is one of the most charac- 
teristic and interesting of Byzantine 
churches. Its external walls are en- 
tirely of brick-work, laid with joints 
as thick as the bricks, and quite bare. 
Its dispositon is that of a central 
octagon about fifty feet in diameter 
covered by a dome, not visible exter- 
nally, and surrounded by two stories 
of exterior aisles. The dome is of 
hollow earthern pots laid spirally in 
cement, a light construction common 
in the east from early times. The 
central dome is carried on eight mas- 
sive piers, all the intervals except one 
being occupied by semi-circular niches 
in two stories projecting into the sur- 
rounding aisle. From the eastern side 
of the inner octagon opens the choir, 
consisting of an oblong groin-vaulted 
bay, opening on either side by three 
arches into the surrounding aisle, and 
terminating in a semi-circular apse 
covered by a semi-dome. 

The Byzantine style was introduced 
into Ravenna through the intimate 
connection maintained by the bishops 
with the court of Constantinople. 
The connection was close towards the 
end of the reign of Theodoric, and it 


was in the year of his death, 526, that 
the Church of S. Vitale was begun. 
It was thus almost contemporary with 
Sta. Sophia. The church was built 
without interruption, and was con- 
secrated by Maximianus in 547. 


V 
PIERCED STONE SCREEN IN THE BASILICA OF S. 
APOLLINARE NUOVO, RAVENNA 

S. Apollinare Nuovo, one of the two 
principal basilicas of Ravenna, was 
built in the beginning of the sixth 
century by Theodoric as the Arian 
Cathedral. In 570 it was converted 
into a Roman Catholic church. The 
atrium and apse have been removed 
in the course of later alterations, but 
the nave still affords the rare spectacle 
of a well-preserved interior decoration 
of the Early-Christian period. The 
ceiling above has been altered. In 
one of the chapels the portions of a 
screen (Plate V.) are preserved, 
which once belonged to the ambo in 


the nave. 
VI 


PANEL IN THE CHOIR SCREEN IN THE CATHEDRAL, 
TORCELLO 


Vil 
PANEL IN THE AMBO IN THE CATHEDRAL, TORCELLO 


The Cathedral of Torcello (Sta. 
Maria) is the only remaining member 
of a group of churches, built shortly 
after the occupation of the island by 
the tribunes Arius and Arator. It is 
a basilica, following in a general way 
the Latin type, but varying from it in 
proportions and details. The exterior 
has been modernized. The interior is 
in substantially its original form. 

Of the nine bays into which the nave 
is divided, the four eastern ones, used 
as a choir, are separated from the rest 
by a screen of marble columns with a 
simple entablature, the openings, ex- 
cept that in the middle, being closed 
by an elaborate railing with carved 
panels (Plate VI.), evidently of By- 
zantine workmanship, answering to 
the cancelli of the older Latin basili- 
cas. The marble pulpit or ambo 
stands in front of the screen, sup- 
ported on columns and approached by 


a staircase. 
Vill. 
PIERCED STONE SCREEN IN ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 
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Architectural Schools. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


(Continued from November, 1895, number.) 


A considerable step in this direction 
was taken last winter when we under- 
took to apply this method of ‘Design 
by Dictation” to the study of the arch- 
itecture of the Renaissance by the 
Second-year class. We began with 
doors and windows, giving out a list of 
the elements that enter into their com- 
position—such as architrave, ° frieze 
and cornice, arches and imposts, pedi- 
ments and pilasters, pedestals and 
balusters, consoles, brackets, modil- 
lions, sills, and thresholds—forms 
with which they had already become 
familiar in the study of the Orders. 


They were told to design a dozen 
windows, ranging from the most 


simple they could conceive to the most 
complicated, making sketches in the 
class at as small a scale as possible, 
and drawing them out afterwards toa 
one-fourth-inch scale, approximately. 
These were criticised from the point- 
of-view of proportion and evidence, 
as they were studied with tracing- 
paper. As a second lesson several 
examples of doors and windows from 
Letarouilly’s Rome were dictated in 
detail, and the resulting interpreta- 
tions compared with tle originals. 
Finally, we were fortunate enough to 
discover that there was a certain type 
of doorway of which we could find no 
example; namely, a doorway furnished 
with large consoles, after the fashion 
of Vignola’s classical example in the 
Church of San Damaso in the Can- 
cellaria, but with a multulary Doric 
frieze and entablature. This was a 
highly successful experiment. Half 
a dozen of the class devised forms of 
console quite in keeping with the 
triglyphs and mutules, thus adding, it 
would seem, a new feature to the re- 
sources of the Classical architect. 
This was followed by similar exer- 
cises in the treatment of vaults and 
ceilings, of wall-surfaces, external and 
internal, of spires, stairways, and 
others of the larger features. All this 
was in preparation for the problems in 


Design which occupied the third and 
fourth years. 

These exercises were, indeed, a part 
of the course in Design. But the 
principle is the same, and it can be 
easily applied, as the first cited exam- 
ples have shown, to the study of the 
historical development of style. Every 
step in the evolution of Gothic archi- 
tecture was taken by varying the pro- 
cedure which at any moment hap- 
pened to be in vogue, in accordance 
with some suggestion of improved 
construction or ornamentation. The 
most successful variations survived by 
a process of natural selection. It is 
perfectly practicable, as we found in 
the case of apsidal vaulting, for these 
same suggestions to be made to the 
student, so that he may be made to 
tread in the precise foot-steps of the 
Free-Masons, forestalling in fact, in 
his own experience, the revelations of 
the text-book. This ‘‘Design by An- 
ticipation” as it may be called, will, 
we hope, come to play a valuable part 
in our strictly historical studies, as a 
sort of obligato accompaniment to the 
lectures on Architectural History, from 
the time of the Pharaos to that of the 
Georges. 

The architect, especially, is what 
the Greeks call the Poet, and what 
Chaucer calls him too, a maker. Itis 
not, of course, every student who can 
rise to the full height of this argument, 
although it 1s true, as Mr. Emerson 
contends that every man may be a 
man of genius as far as he goes, and 
whatever spark of originalty he has 
should be sacredly cherished. But 
some men at least, in every class, can 
profit by these exercises to the utmost, 
and these should not be deprived of 
this experience. Others may follow 
haltingly, and may after all have to be 
shown what they have not the wit to 
discover. But they are no worse off 
if told things at last than they would 
have been if told them at first. In- 
deed, they are better off, for the sense 
of baffled endeavor makes one espec- 
ially appreciative of assistance. The 
information comes, as a ‘‘felt want,” to 
a mind disciplined to receive it. The 
main trouble in getting such men to re- 
ceive new information is that they do 
not in general feel that they want it. 


IV, 


Pierced Stone Screen in the Church of S, Vitale, Ravenna. 
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An erroneous impression has in 
some manner become more or less fixed 
among the readers of THE Brocuure 
SERIES that the magazine is published 
for gratuitous distribution, and that 
those who do not subscribe will 
receive it free. This is an error which 
the publishers propose at once to 
correct. For obvious reasons a num- 
ber of sample copies have been dis- 
tributed during the past year, and 
every architect in the country has, we 
hope, received one or more of these. 
If any have been accidentally over- 
looked, we shall be pleased to send a 
specimen number upon request. We 
need not explain why it is out of the 
question to send free to the six 
thousand or more architects of the 
country a monthly magazine costing 
to manufacture and deliver more than 
two-thirds of the small subscription 
price asked for it. The reason for 
sending several free sample copies 
during the past year ought to be just 
as plain. We wished to demonstrate 
beyond question our ability to furnish 
the worth of the subscription price, 
and we trust that this has been done. 

Last year’s volume of THE BROCHURE 
SrrIES is now out of print, and its 
successor will unquestionably be ex- 
hausted in the same way, as orders 
will be filled as fast as received and 
no copies reserved for filling future 
orders. For this reason subscriptions 
should be placed at once if the com- 
plete year is desired. 


During the last year, and especially 
during the past few months  sub- 
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scribers have complained that their 
copies of THE BrocHureE Series have 
notreached them. In taking care ofa 
large list of names occasional mistakes 
in addressing or mailing will of course 
occur, and some mistakes can be 
traced to the post office; but it is our 
experience after investigating many 
complaints extending over a number 
of years that much the largest number 
of losses of this character occur after 
the papers have left the mail. It is 
especially easy for such a loss to occur 
with the Brocuures, as they are of 
about the size of many of the cata- 
logues and pamphlets sent out by 
dealers in building materials which so 
frequently find their way to an archi- 
tect’s waste-basket unopened.  Fur- 
thermore, the BrocHuReEs are very 
convenient to ‘‘borrow” and, like an 
umbrella, their chance of returning to 
their rightful owners is not the best. 
We would suggest as a safeguard that 
where it can be done without incon- 
venience to subscribers, copies be 
sent to the home rather than office 
address. This will minimize some 
of the risks of loss. 


Competition. 


The large number of clubs of five 
or more subscribers which have been 
sent in since the announcement of the 
competition for the largest lists of 
new subscribers to THE BROCHURE 
SERIES sent in before May 1, but 
which do not come within the con- 
ditions prescribed because not paid 
at the full price of fifty cents for each 
subscription, leads us to call attention 
to the announcement which will be 
found in the advertising pages of this 
number. It requires a list of only 
ten new subscribers to enter the com- 
petition. Many subscribers might 
interest themselves in this competition 
who have not done so, and we feel 
sure that it is only because the matter 
has not been forcibly brought to their 
attention that a larger response has 
not been made. 

The prizes to be awarded ought 
certainly to appeal to the readers of 
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Pierced Stone Screen in the Basilica of S. Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna. 
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STEARNS BICYCLE, 1896 MODEL. 


Tue Brocuvre Series. The articles 
are all of the highest grade obtainable 
and selected especially to appeal to 
architects and architectural draughts- 
men. The Stearns Bicycle, New 1896 
Model ‘‘A”, is too well known as a 
first class wheel to require any special 
commendation. A _ specification de- 
scribing it will be found on advertis- 
ing page iv, and an illustration is given 
herewith. It is a thoroughly strong, 
handsome and servicable machine, 
weighing complete 22% Ibs., and 
possesses all the latest and most ap- 
proved features of the best wheels. 
The enormous growth of cycling in 
popular favor has awakened so many 
to a realization of its charms that no 
article could be chosen which would 
have a wider popularity. 

The other prizes are equally attrac- 
tive in their way. 


It has been suggested by a member 
of a prominent architectural club that 
a handsome testimonial may be given 
to a popular member by his many 
friends in a very simple and inexpen- 
sive manner, while the contributors 
can at the same time get the full value 
of the small amount expended. By 
sending subscriptions in the BROCHURE 
competition to be credited to the name 
of such a member one of the prizes 
may be obtained, the number of sub- 
scriptions and the prize, denoting the 
esteem in which the popular man 1s 
held. We hope this plan may appeal 
to some of the friends of the many 
popular men in the different clubs. 


FIRST 


PRIZE IN COMPETITION. 


Books. 


Five Sins of an Architect, with an Apology. 
By Solomon Gargoyle. Riverton, 
N: J., 1895. Ihe Riverton Press. 
pp- 160. 


This amusing collection of five es- 
says and an apology in dialogue form 
is something of a new departure in ar- 
chitectural literature, and it is enter- 
taining as well as suggestive reading. 
Its purpose, further than that of being 
entertaining, is a little doubtful, for 
all the sins which are imputed to the 
suppositious architects described are 
well recognized by their brethren in 
real life, and no one will be willing, 
after he has read this arraignment, to 
admit even to himself that he is guilty 
of any in the category. And, by the 
way, in these five sins, as in the ‘five 
orders,” are included the whole gamut 
of variations, so that an architect 
guilty of all five would be the very in- 
carnation of depravity. On the other 
hand, we cannot imagine an architect 
in his senses (and the author is ap- 
parently both) supplying the unpro- 
fessional public with any additional 
weapons for use against his chosen 
profession. 

The five sins are described under 
the following headings: Charity, Vul- 
garity, Eccentricity, Indifference, In- 
sincerity. 

The author, for some reason, pre- 
fers to be unknown, but he 1s unques- 
tionably a cultivated writer and an 
architect of experience and discrimi- 
nation. 


Panel in the Choir Screen in the Cathedral, Torcello. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., ART MUSEUM, RENWICK, ASPINWALL & OWEN, AXE] NGM D(CARSY, 


Next to its office buildings and its 
suburban houses no one class of build- 
ings can be considered more dis- 
tinctively American than the small 
memorial libraries and museums 
which so many of the lesser American 
cities and towns now possess through 


the munificence of their well-to-do 
citizens. New England is especially 


well provided with such buildings, 
and many of them are of more than 
ordinary interest architecturally, for 
the architect 1s as a rule given more 


freedom to employ his artistic skill 
than in the more commonplace utili- 
tarian problems of everyday life. 
The illustration of the Springfield, 
Mass., Art Museum given herewith is 
acasein point. A careful scale eleva- 
tion of this building from the archi- 
tects’ (Messrs. Renwick, Aspinwall & 
Owen) drawing will be found in the 


Architectural Review Vol. IV, No. 
2., from which this illustration is 
borrowed. The materials used are 


brick and terra-cotta, and the detail, 
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as can be seen from the illustration, 
is studied with unusual care and good 
effect. 

Among the other illustrations of 
special note in the same number of 
the Review are the elevation of the 
Nahant, Mass., Public Library, by 
Messrs. Ball & Dabney, a very attrac- 
tive little building in the .English 
Gothic feeling, and two large line 
plates from the drawings of 
Harold Magonigle, the Rotch Scholar, 
of the North Porch of the Erechtheion. 
The latter can only be compared with 
the now well known drawings of the 
Century Club and the Madison Square 
Garden, made by Mr. Magonigle 
several years ago for the Architectural 
Review. 

Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin of Columbia 
College contributes the first of a series 
of articles, illustrated with photo- 
graphic views, upon Roman villas and 
gardens. Taken as a whole the 
material in this number well bears out 
the reputation the Review has held 
for the best work. 


Beaux-Arts Society. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects is 
conducting a series of four competi- 
tions in design divided into two 
classes, for advanced students (Class 
A), and tor beginners (Class B), each 
competition lasting three months. 
The first of these has already been 
held and a synopsis of the pro- 
grammes for the third and fourth wall 
be issued April 1, and July r. 

Class A is open to all who have 
obtained a medal, first, second, or third 
mention in the competitions of last 
year, or who shall receive a medal or 
first or second mention in the competi- 
tions of Class B this season; and also 
to all college students. 

Class B is open to all students of 
architecture who may apply, provided 
their application is endorsed by their 
professors. 

The drawings submitted will be ex- 
hibited publicly for at least five days. 
The judgments will be rendered by the 
Committee on Education, consisting 


Mr.. 


of Messrs. John M. Carrére, Albert L. 
Brockway, John G. Howard, Whitney 
Warren, E. L. Masqueray, and five 
others especially invited to make upa 
jury of ten. 

One medal will be awarded in each 
competition in Class A (provided the 
jury does not decide that none of the 
drawings are worthy of this award), 
and first, second, and third mentions 
in both classes, A and B. Each stu- 
dent receiving a mention will be en- 
titled to a certificate of award from the 
Society. 

The subjects for the present com- 
petition due April 1, are as follows:— 

Class A. A Club House for Under- 
graduates, to be built in a large Uni- 
versity town, to serve as a place of 
study and social recreation. The usual 
club rooms, hbrary, dining room, lec- 
ture halls, billiard hall, gymnasium 
etc., are specified, and a garden is to 
form part of thescheme. The lot faces 
an open square and is bounded on two 
other sides by streets. 

A sketch on tracing paper of the 
first floor anc of the main elevation 
and a section are to be submitted by 
all who intend to compete, and finished 
drawings rendered in water colors, 
mounted on stretchers, are to be sub- 
mitted April 1. The drawings re- 
quired are plans of the first and second 
floors, and principal section at scale of 
one sixteenth, and elevation of the 
facade at one eighth scale. 

Class B. The fagade of a Small 
Theatre surrounded by streets and 
facing ona public square. The front- 
age 1s eighty feet and the entrance is 
to have three openings with a loggia 
in which the Corinthian order is em- 
ployed in the second story above. <A 
sketch on tracing paper is also re- 
quired in advance, of this problem. 
Finished drawings in water color of 
the plans for the first and second 
stories, and a section, all at one-eighth 
scale, and an elevation at one-quarter 
scale, and a detail of the Corinthian 
order at one-quarter full size are to be 
submitted April 1. 

Full particulars and detailed pro- 
grams can be had by addressing Mr. 
Albert L. Brockway, Secretary of the 
Committee on Education, 55 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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Pierced Stone Screen in St. Mark's, Venice. 
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